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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 
' ** What thing is this, what new doctrine is this ?" 

EARLY in the past summer the Bishops of London^ 
Winchester, and Rochester issued a joint letter to 
their clergy, which may possibly mark a new era in the 
history of the Church of England, and certainly pro- 
claims as grand a crusade as Christians can wish to see. 
Its object is to recommend the holding of a special simul- 
taneous mission in the metropolis for the ten days im- 
mediately before the Lent of 1874. Persuasive in its 
language, fair in its toleration of reasonable diversities^ 
firm in deprecating all violations of the law, it will dis- 
arm the prejudices of many hostile judgments, and to- 
those among the clergy, who for so long have been 
earnestly calling on the bishops to lead them, it gives an 
excellent opportunity for showing if they are willing to be 
led. Not, indeed, that this is the first experiment of 
the kind. For several years past missions have beea 
occasionally held in country dioceses, and in London 
itself. Ever since the Twelve Days' Mission five years 
ago, isolated but encouraging efforts have beei^ from 
time to time made in the same direction, furnishing valu- 
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able experience, conciliating public opinion, and sinking 
fresh shafts for the Church's work down into the very 
centre of the nation's life. But the proposed London 
mission differs from all others held before it, in that it 
is not only permitted but inaugurated by the bishops; 
that it is for the entire town on both sides of the water, 
and not merely for isolated blocks of it ; and that it 
is certain to be conducted by men, who for preaching 
ability, and pastoral experience, rank among the fore- < 
most of the English clergy. Immense as London is, and 
absorbed as are her inhabitants in their engrossing pur- 
suits, the churches are still landmarks, and the pulpits 
places of power. If only three hundred parishes accept 
these services, an impression may be made, not only on 
the public imagination, but on the national conscience ; 
and there is reason to hope that, notwithstanding the 
many practical difficulties which undoubtedly hamper its 
operation and imperil its success, the clergy as a whole, 
reasonable exceptions being allowed for, will rally round 
the bishops in theu: bold endeavour to make the mis- 
sionary spirit of .the Church a reality, and not a dream. 
The High Church clergy will certainly hail a movement 
which, borrowed, as its first idea may have been, from 
the happy innovations of the Evangelical succession, has 
been finally matured into its present completeness by 
some of their most devout and spiritually-minded 'men. 
The Evangelical clergy will hardly decline an invitation, 
with which their own best traditions are in such vital 
sympathy, and for which the characteristic functions of 
their every -day ministry so especially qualify them. In- 
deed, for any of the clergy to refuse to share in it, be- 
cause error may occasionally be preached, or eccentrici- 
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ties mischievously practised, would be like refusing to sow 
good seed in a field, because an enemy might sow tares 
in it, and to decline to provide the antidote that is to 
counteract the poison. We of the English Church are 
accustomed already to serious diversities among ourselves. 
This mission will not create them, need not aggravate 
them, possibly may diminish them. If those who are 
confident that they possess the truth decline, without 
good reason, such an occasion of publicly proclaiming it, 
they must run the risk of confessing their loss of influence 
in the face of an age only too ready to be sceptical as to 
the power of divine truth of any sort. What is even 
worse, they may not only convict themselves oi an actual 
want of faith in "the power of the Gospel, but they may 
be playing the very game of the truth's worst enemies^ 
and (without meaning it) be refusing service to Christ. 

Two further observations may be opportune here. First, 
it is plain, that both as to the actual expediency of such 
mission services, and then as to the best methods of con- 
ducting them, grave doubts may reasonably be felt, and 
full discussion advantageously promoted. The present 
seems a good opportunity, when the entire subject is 
about to be brought so prominently before the public, 
for considering it carefiiUy on all sides, and, firom the 
personal experience of one, who for several years past, 
both in town and country, has personally conducted as 
well as superintended such services, for giving informa- 
tion that should be reliable, and suggesting plans that 
may be of use. 

Then, a movement like this may in God's great good- 
ness stir sympathy outside the English Church, as well as 
provoke imitation. Is it not a righteous conviction, that 
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in die invisible body of Christ, all are members one of 
another? Is it not a reasonable hope, that where a hand- 
ful of soldiers in one comer of the King's dominions are- 
doing their best to maintain his cause, proclaim his love, 
and extend his empire ; others elsewhere, who owe Him 
and give him a like allegiance, will pray for them while 
they fight, mourn over them when they fail, rejoice with 
them when they conquer? True Christians are not quite 
so much separated from each other as it suits the piu^ose 
pf the enemies of all religion whatever to declare. No 
doubt Englishmen everywhere, be they Churchmen or 
Nonconformists, are apt to hold their own, and maintain 
their rights; but deep down in the regenerate heart 
there is a close and tender tie which knits one soul ta 
another soul in the hidden unity of the beloved Jesus. 
No greater joy could accrue to a godly Churchman than, 
to be able to think that those who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity will in every place strengthen their 
brethren's hands for this arduous warfare. No blesseder 
result could come out of it, than the kindling with a like 
enthusiasm of the nobler spirits among Nonconforming 
Christians ; whereby, both in Wales and Scotland and 
Ireland, in Canada and Australia, wherever the English 
tongi^e is spoken and the English Bible loved, this, 
humble movement of Gideon's three hundred may spread 
everywhere, never-ceasing, never flagging, till the Lord 
comes in his glory. 



CHAPTER 11. 

OBJECT OK MISSION SERVICES. 
" Behold i, even 1, will seelc my sheep and search them out." 

"nPHE object of mission services is simply threefold : to 
-■■ preach Christ's Gospel among the godless and ignorant ; 
to vitalise formal profession into spiritual religion ; and 
to stir up real Christians into more self-denying activity, 
and a closer communion with God. Now, does any 
one need evidence, either to establish the necessity of 
such efforts being needed, or arguments to show, that 
if it is once admitted, we must not shrink from reso- 
lutely carrying them out? In our large towns, if the 
^jarochial system is not supplemented by missionary en- 
terprise, whether occasional or permanent, it must hope- 
lessly and ignominiously fail. But missionary enterprise 
is simply the sending forth of specially gifted men into 
the nooks and corners of vice and ignorance, to bid men 
flee from the wrath to come unto a Father whom they 
know not, who would reconcile them to Himself in 
Christ Jesus. In all large populations the pastor's work 
is one, the missionary's another. No doubt the same 
man has often to do both kinds of work, and in a 
measiu'e should be fit for both, since the two sets of 
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duties wfll often fuse into each other, and be so organi- 
cally connected that it will be hard to say where one 
begins and the other ends. Still, it remains true that 
the missionary is the pioneer of the pastor, breaking up 
fallow ground for tillage, and going out on the mountains 
to search for sheep that have wandered from the fold ; 
and while God Himself has imposed limits to the zeal 
and energy of individual clergymen, to the Church as a 
body He says, " This ought ye to have done, and not 
have left the other undone." 

Then, how much cold heartless unintelligent profession 
there is among us of a mere formal Christianity, which 
has never penetrated deeper into the tissues of the soul 
than does the sprinkling of the baptismal water into the 
flesh of the little infant; of a faith inherited but not 
adopted, a creed accepted but not confessed, a Saviour 
recognised but not loved. Generous Nonconformists 
will avoid the temptation of the unfair sarcasm that lays 
all this to the door, either of an infant baptism or a State 
Church ; and the communion has yet to be found from 
which wolves in sheep's clothing can always be excluded, 
or where every tree brings forth good fruit, and not 
leaves only. Still, the Established Church, notwith- 
standing the hampered freedom that her position entails 
on her, has an immense compensation in the vantage 
ground she thereby possesses for appealing to the national 
conscience in every comer of the kingdom. It is no. 
slight leverage for the effective organization of a great 
spiritual enterprise that a parochial clergyman accepting 

a mission can send to every house in his parish and in- 
form every resident within his boundaries of the effort he 
is making to fulfil the trust committed to him by the State. 
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An English clergyman has credentials for such an effort, 
' which entirely acquit him of impertinence or presump- 
tion in undertaking it. He mainly exists to do the work 
in the country, which could never be done if he did not 
do it ; and if the Church does not rouse herself to go 
out into the wilderness for the lost sheep until she finds 
them, their blood will be laid at her door, and the hours 
of her primacy will be numbered. 

But the object of a mission by no means ends here. 
To those who, as Amos puts it, are in Zion, but at ease 
there ; or who, as St. Peter expresses it, have forgotten 
that they were purged from their old sins, the mission 
preacher's voice will come as a rousing challenge, " Is 
it peace?" stirring them to "make tiieir calling and 
election sure ;" saying to them as from the Lord, " I 
have a few things against thee." Whatever may be the 
differences of opinion on the general question of mis- 
sions, and whatever the variety of result produced by 
them in the direct conversion of the vicious and careless, 
no one is ever found to deny that a sure and abundant 
blessing always comes (and usually as the earnest and 
first-fruits of a bigger one behind it) in the stirring and 
deepening of the spiritual life among the true people ot 
God, though often accompanied with painful hearts 
searchings, and a keen sense of neglected privileges. 

Such then, roughly sketched, is the general object of 
mission services, to seek out and bring back the wan- 
dering, to startle the careless, to make the thoughtless 
think, to make the selfish love, to which in truth may be 
added one more, the marvellous and permanent blessing 
to the parochial clergyman himself. Foremost among his 

flock in his profound consciousness of shortcoming, in his 
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Stirred desire for a great gift of grace, in a widened 
horizon of duty, in a softening and humbling and ele- 
vating and purifying of his inmost spirit; last, but not 
least, in the fuller understanding than he ever had before 
of the meaning and the power of the simple Gospel, is ^ 
the shepherd of the flock, on whose own soul the first 
droppings of the shower have been made to fall from the 
opened windows of heaven. His blessing becomes his 
people's blessing; the lessons he learns he speedily passes ^ 
on to them ; in his own baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
fire the work of God is made manifest. 

But if he is not blessed, how great is his loss, and what 
a chilling and hardening may come upon his conscience 
as a just visitation from God ! A mission is a new call 
to him — a repetition of the old call first heard it may be 
in the spring-time of his ministry — that he should never 
cease his labour, his care and diligence, until he has done 
all that lieth in him to bring all such as are committed to 
his charge into ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ. 
To shut his ears to the voice of his Master, when He has 
been so solemnly speaking to him, and his heart to a 
love, then, of all times, found to be passing knowledge, is 
to say with one of old, " What have I to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Son of God ;" and to grieve the Spirit of his 
grace. 



CHAPTER HI. 

PREPARATION FOR THE MISSION. 

"^ The preparation of the heart, O Lord, and the answer of the tongue are both 

from Thee." 

BUT now we come to consider both from the point of 
view of the parochial clergyman and of the mission 
preacher, what should be the preparation for the mission, 
and what the arrangements for conducting it. And 
here is the place for observing that the^very first thing 
for an incumbent to be clear about, before he takes a 
single step in organizing a mission, is, that he is obeying 
in the matter the plain call of God. It by no means 
follows that, because missions under certain circumstances 
have been useful in some parishes, under other circum- 
stances they would be useful in all, or that because my 
neighbour holds one I must hold one too. Even an 
episcopal monition, as the three bishops have evidently 
felt, is simply an invitation to consider the subject, not a 
<:ommand to act on it. It is, for instance, quite likely 
that some of the most influential and experienced among 
the London clergy may not see their way on the present 
occasion to introducing the mission into their own 
parishes, and they will be perfectly justified in exercising 
their responsibility as their conscience bids them. Times 
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and seasons, population and local circumstances, the 
chance of finding a suitable mission preacher, bodily and 
spiritual fitness for the exhausting anxiety of superin- 
tending a mission, are all factors in the case to be care- 
fiilly thought over, and brought in prayer before God. 
Though the force of a good example is, happily, catching, 
and there is a real momentum to the total force of a 
movement from the number of parishes joining in it, it 
is a lamentable weakness to be too much aflfected by the 
judgment of bystanders, or to be afraid to stand alone, 
though the multitude moves. For God does not limit 
his grace to this or that eflfort. Only let us obey Him, 
whatever He says to us, and we may be quite sure that 
we shall not lose a blessing ; if " obedience is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.** 
An)rthing is better than mechanically and formally joining 
in a movemeil^ which can mean nothing and produce 
nothing, unless it is an act of personal faith in the will 
of God. " The wind bloweth where it listeth ; but thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth." 
It will be an evil day for the Church, and one provoking 
a humbling, but salutary reaction, when mission services 
are taken up as a new kind of spiritual excitement, in- 
stead of being used sparingly, solemnly, after much 
prayer, and in humble reliance upon God. 

Then, when the judgment is clear, and the time chosen, 
which, in the country should be, if possible, when the 
nights are long and there is but little to do in the 
fields, in towns immediately before the religious seasons 
of Advent, Lent, or Whitsuntide, the next step will be 
(often the most difficult and troublesome of all) to secure 
a mission preacher whose experience, and doctrine, and 
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gifts, and character, are most likely to be suitable for 
the circumstances of the parish, and who may be ex- 
pected to do his work with as few mistakes and as much 
blessing as possible. Even the best of mission preachers 
cannot possess all the qualifications for the office. Each 
man's gifts will diflfer according to the grace given to him; 
and though each should have one, perhaps few have many. 
As we shall see presently, no greater mistake can be made 
than to suppose that an efficient parochial clergyman 
necessarily possesses the capabilities of a mission preacher, 
or that the ordinary pulpit ministrations of a clergyman^ 
however acceptable with his own congregation, form a just 
criterion of his fitness for a mission. Six months before- 
hand is not a day too soon for trying to secure him. 
The chances are that the man whom you want others 
want likewise. God often makes his providence plain in 
the permitting of disappointment until the fit time is 
come; and few busy clergymen can afford the time 
and the strength for more than two missions in the year. 
Then, the mission preacher found, and the time fixed, 
preparations should be begun for the mission, though six 
months away. It should be publicly announced from 
the pulpit in a sermon bearing on the subject : a prayer 
for the special gift of the Holy Spirit should be circu- 
lated in every household for private and family use; 
and the children in the schools should be given their 
share in asking for the blessing of God. By the incum- 
bent and his curates the name of the mission preacher 
should be daily brought up in fervent intercession, and 
careful direction sought for firom the Holy Spirit for every 
detail of the work. When the first thing done is to ask, 
and the second to believe, the third will be to possess. 
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As the time approaches, frequent meetings of commtmi- 
cants should be arranged for intercessory prayer, and also 
for supplying more exact information about the mission, 
which will easily and conveniently filter through them to 
the parishioners generally. It is very desirable (though 
it cannot always be arranged), that about two months 
before the mission is due, the mission preacher himself 
should visit the parish, and if a Sunday cannot be spared 
for it, at least in a weekly service in church, or in a 
school-room meeting at a convenient hour, fully explain 
the nature of a mission, and invite the co-operation of 
the people with his effort. This will help to diminish 
prejudice, to stir zeal, to move S3anpathy, and to encou- 
rage a spirit of prayer.* About six weeks before Ihe 
time tracts on the subject should be left at every house 
by persons who will have volunteered their services 
during the mission period ; and perhaps a fortnight before, • 
the printed arrangements should be posted on handbills, 
and distributed thoroughly, that no one may be able to 
plead as an excuse for neglecting the services that he did 
not know of them. Of all mistakes possible at such a 
time the greatest is that of not taking trouble enough to 
advertise it to the people. Of all weaknesses, the weakest 
is that of showing any sort of false shame about it, and 
of keeping it in the background as if we were not per- 
fectly sure if it were a good thing. Of all the evils 
that can befall it, the evil of least consequence is its 
being disliked or criticized. Of all the impressions that 
it is desirable to produce about it, the most desirable is 
the clergyman's own conviction of the paramount blessed- 

* If he is unable to come, he should write a letter to be printed 
and circulated among the people. 
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ness of his Master's Gospel, and that it is his first duty 
through evil report and good report to make it known in 
the world. Meetings should now be arranged of the 
churchworkers and volunteers to assign to each his own 
post and work through the mission week, and to infuse 
into each heart a lively and strong hope in the loving 
purposes of God. The more completely and exactly 
that all these details have been arranged beforehand, the 
more smoothly everything will work at the right time, 
and the less chance there will be of any fuss and con- 
fusion at the last moment. 

One word of caution, and another of encouragement 
While plans and machinery and organization are 
usually quite essential to a thoroughly eflfective mission, 
if too much dependence is placed in them, and God put 
second, while man is put first, the conduits may be 
ready, but there will be no rain to fill them ; the wheels 
fit for grinding, but no water to turn the wheels. God is 
a sovereign God : and while his sovereignty is ever exer- 
cised according to his nature and character of love. He 
claims of us to recognise Him as the author of our life, 
as well as to trust Him as the giver of it. " Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy Name be the praise." 
" Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts." 

Nevertheless it is quite possible to combine prayer 
with diligence, and complete arrangements with profound 
humility. " Whatsoever a nian soweth that shall he reap," 
is conspicuously evidenced in the result of missions. 
Here, as elsewhere, the reaping can only be in accord- 
ance with the sowing; chafi" cannot produce wheat, 
and a tilled field must be more fruitful than a fallow. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MISSION SERVICE ARRANGEMENTS. 

" And Elisha said unto him, Take bow and arrows ; and he took unto him 
l>ow and arrows. And Elisha said, Shoot ; and he shot.^And he said. Take the 
arrows ; and he took them : and he said. Smite upon the ground ; ana he smote 
thrice and stayed : and the man of Goa was wroth with mm." 

A ND now we come to consider the arrangements of a 
'^^" mission, two things being assumed as to the general 
method of it. First, that it is the use of ordinary methods 
by extraordinary agencies, or, as has been well expressed 
from another point of view, " a concentration of spiritual 
force upon one place for a short time ;** then, that the 
work of preaching and conferring with individuals, instead 
of being shared among several clerg5maen, should as far as 
possible be confined to one, on whom the entire responsi- 
bility of the mission lies, by whom, after consultation 
with the parochial clergyman, all arrangements are settled, 
and whose one voice and influence convey the message 
from God. Every one will of course see that no general 
rule can be arbitrarily laid down to suit every place ; 
and that the local arrangements of a mission must more 
or less be modified by the nature of the population, the 
habits and character of the people, the ordinary level of 
the religious life of the communicants, and last, but not 
least, the parochial ministry. 
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While the services and machinery of a mission must 
from their nature and object be exceptional, and extra- 
ordinary, if they are too much above the religious capa- 
cities of the godly people, they will startle or depress 
them. For instance, too many celebrations of the Holy 
Communion, where a monthly celebration is the habit of 
the place, may unjustly provoke the suspicion of what 
is understood by sacramentarianism. Daily celebrations, 
while felt to be blessed and profitable in some parishes 
might, in others, involve timid communicants, suddenly 
invited to unusual means of grace, in a very painful per- 
plexity. While such periods are indisputably occasions 
for special privileges, it is inexpedient to adopt what might 
act like a forcing process for any one, since to strain 
devoutness is sometimes to foster unreality. In quiet 
country places even the least eccentricity of usage or 
language will cause the mission preacher's good to be 
evil spoken of, and may create a prejudice which he 
may ultimately foil to remove. Much judgment should 
be shown in inviting anxious inquirers to personal inter- 
views, or what is quite a vital feature in mission work 
will certainly be interpreted, and perhaps denounced, as 
an attempt at enforcing auricular confession. In the con- 
ducting of the after-meetings (on which, presently, further 
hints will be given), fervour must be tempered with 
soberness, and zeal with discretion, or the old-fashioned 
church people will be driven away in disgust firom what 
they are sure to describe as a ranters' meeting. In a 
word, whatever gives even an impression of exaggeration 
or fanaticism, should carefully and conscientiously be 
avoided, whatever self-denial it may involve. The Gospel 
itself is sufficiently repugnant to human nature without 
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its being made more so by unnecessary blunders. In 
conducting missions we have all kinds of hearts to reach, 
and we need wisdom as well as boldness. While no man 
must make us afraid in declaring with plainness^ and 
even pungency, the entire message our Master has given 
us, we must be careful not to put a stumbling-block in 
our brother's way. Never should we forfeit the support 
of those who, notwithstanding a little sleepiness and 
excusable timidity, yet in the place, where they live, are 
the salt and light of the Church. 

Mission -service arrangements may be conveniently 
classed under two heads — essential and non-essential. 
To begin with the non-essential, that is, those which may 
be adopted or left alone without vital loss to the efficiency 
of the mission itself, may be named sermons to special 
classes of hearers, such as servants and children ; special 
addresses, whether to work-people in a factory, or to 
merchants gathered from the exchange, or to shipwrights 
in a building-yard, or services for workhouses or prisons. 
In some parishes, again, where there is likely to be suffi- 
cient leisure for attending them, a series of short mid- 
day services, with brief addresses for edification, is a 
valuable supplement to the work of the mission ; and 
while it is essential that the mission sermons proper should 
be preached by one person, there is not the same neces- 
sity for it here. Indeed, it may be a great relief to the 
mission preacher to be able to reserve his strength for 
the evening service, and it is a good opportunity either 
for the parochial clergyman, or for congenial neighbours, 
to give these addresses themselves. 

The essential features of the mission proper are these 
four : The week-day evening service^ the main point of 
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which is the sermon. The after'meeHng, sometimes held 
in church (a plan which has great advantages, though the 
legality of it is dubious), more frequently in a school-room, 
or some building conveniently near. Private conference 
between the mission preacher and anxious inquirers, held 
either in the vestry of the church or in the school-room 
after the after-meeting, or at some other suitable place. 
Celebrations of the Holy Communion on the first and last 
Sundays of the mission week, and as frequently during 
the week as may be locally expedient, accompanied, if 
thought well, on the week-days with a brief meditation of 
a devotional nature, for the special help of tlie parochial 
clergy, the lay helpers, the mission preacher, and all 
whose hearts are drawn out in prayer for the salvation 
of souls. 

Two other arrangements may also be suggested here, 
as occasionally found to be of great advantage. 

Twice, at least, during the mission-week, it is well to 
gather together the district visitors and mission workers 
generally, for a short conference, with the object of 
eliciting all facts that may be of value as to the progress 
of the mission. 

And where there is a combined mission movement in 
contiguous parishes, it is an excellent plan to convene 
the clergy and the mission preachers for once, if not 
oftener, during the mission-week, for the interchange of 
information, the discussion of difficult questions suddenly 
requiring decision, and solemn united prayer. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MISSION PREACHER. 

" The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. Pray ye there* 
fore the Lord of the Harvest, that he will send forth labourers into his 
harvest." 

npWO extremes, already hinted at from another point 
•*- of view, will be steadily avoided in the careful con- 
sideration of a mission. One, of laying too much stress on 
the personal ministry, and not leaning with sufficient sim- 
plicity on the voice of the Spirit of God. The other, of 
forgetting that it is in the use of means that God usually 
is pleased to glorify Himself ; and that as in the early dis- 
pensation it was beaten oil that was to be used for the 
sanctuary, so, the more pains we take to deserve our 
blessing, the more likely we are to have it 

And here it is important to remark that the preaching 
qualities of a mission preacher, the one end of whose 
coming is to make a profound and lasting impres- 
sion on the people's consciences, should be such as will 
instantly arrest attention, command intellectual respect, 
and reach the spiritual consciousness by every possible 
avenue through which man can reach man. It is hardly 
too much to say, though the remark is liable to misinter- 
pretation, that the first thing a mission preacher has to 
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do IS to get a thorough grasp of the congregation. Not, 
however, by eccentric gestures, nor by quaint anecdotes, 
nor by extravagant statements, nor by artificial excite- 
ment, but by the fearlessness of his address, the rugged- 
ness of his sentences, the vigorousness of his convictions, 
and, not least, the tenderness of his appeals. His 
message is to be Jeremiah's message : *' Is not my word 
as a hammer? saith the Lord." His attitude is to be 
that of a Hebrew prophet showing Israel his iniquity, and 
the house of Jacob his sins. His power should not be so 
much that of brain, or learning, or eloquence (helpful as 
all these are), as of the Holy Ghost, by whose grace he 
speaks, with whose fire he bums. Felicity of diction, 
prettiness of imagery, ingeniousness of illustration, even 
closeness of reasoning, are instinctively felt to be out of 
place, when the special aim of the preacher's sermon is to 
smite the heart of hardness, to shake the sleeping out of 
their sleep, and abash the self-righteous out of their self- 
righteousness, and to penetrate the most stubborn con- 
science with the old question, " What is the chaff to the 
wheat ?" The effort of the preacher should be to forget 
himself in his message. The result on the hearers should 
be to forget the preacher in the power of the Word. Tl>e 
preacher is a bowman, aiming the Lord's arrows straight 
at the souls before him ; and he must not pause to ask 
if his bow is daintily caparisoned, and his arrow-shafts 
quaintly carved, nor if he looks well and stands grace- 
fully as he takes aim ; but if he hits, and hits home. The 
one consciousness of the hearer should be, " I am hit ! 
' He has bent his bow, and set me as a mark for the 
arrows ; He hath caused the arrows of his quiver to enter 
into my reins.' " While God will always in the sove. 
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reignty of his owii purpose bring about what results He 
pleases, and use the instruments He employs often for 
very different ends to those intended by them, it is still 
the case, that what the Church first aims at in these 
mission services is the conversion of souls. First, we 
would bring men out of the deep pit, and the miry clay ; 
afterwards we would set them on a rock and order their 
goings. 

But in accomplishing these results, or any of them, the 
preacher must clearly be allowed great liberty in the 
choice of his text, in the handling of his subjects, and in 
the length of his sermon. Confidential communication 
with the parish clergyman will long ago have put the key 
of the door in his hand On this his plan will be formed ; 
and if he is wise, he will persevere with it Occasional 
embarrassment is caused by the well-meant offer of un* 
expected help, which would only disturb the careful con« 
tinuity of the teaching, and perhaps lose a link out of the 
chain which would have been the most precious of all. 
Under almost all circumstances, it shoiUd be gently, but 
firmly declined. The mission preacher having accepted 
a grave responsibility before God and man is not at 
liberty to abdicate it to the first person who offers, and 
of whom, most probably, he knows nothing. Then, while 
to be a slave to his plans might be even a sinful self-love 
if his Master bade him surrender them ; stiU, without a 
previously ordered series of subjects, his sermons are 
likely to be but jerky and emotional effusions of ill- 
considered platitudes, instead of an orderly and lucid 
exposition of divine truth. What he says should not 
only be worth listening to for the moment, but be worth 
recollecting afterwards. It may freely be admitted that 
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one person in twenty may be so instantly impressible 
to the divine dictation, and so saturated throughout his 
mental and spiritual organism with the very essence of 
the Bible, that, without a moment's hesitation, he appre- 
hends God's will as it is flashed on him, and through 
long practice and great mental aptitude, his ideas and 
illustrations, and quotations and arguments, all spring up 
in his mind just when they are wanted, and where they 
are wanted, without any trouble to him. For the other 
nineteen, a devout and conscientious preparation will 
be but a proper honour done to the Spirit of God ; and 
the preacher, as he looks down on his hearers, will 
be glad to feel that what he is going to give them 
has been thoroughly studied and is the very best in 
his power. 

Of course all men are not Robert Aitkens. While it 
is perfectly true that no one carefully instructed in theology 
could quite accept all his statements ; or that there was 
never a chance fly in his apothecary's ointment, which one 
regretted to find there ; probably it is quite safe to say, 
that, taking him as he was, there will never be another. 
He pleaded with souls with the impassioned tenderness 
of a mother, that made strong men listen till they wept. 
He possessed in rare degree that inexplicable, but 
supreme faculty of a bom mission preacher, the power 
of generating and evolving a kind of spiritual atmo- 
sphere, whereby the whole holy fervour of the preacher's 
soul difiiises itself over the audience ; and all are inter- 
fused and interlinked as one man. His words were so 
quaint and so forcible, so impetuous and so tender, so 
humorous and so solemn, sometimes terrible, always 
searching ; sweeping through his hearers' hearts till they 
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bowed before him as trees before a rushing gale. He is 
not, for the Lord has taken him ; but is his mantle left ? 
Yet surely, there is much that mission preachers may 
learn from him, without any sort of attempt to be the 
feeble imitators of one who stood quite alone. Intensely 
to believe what you are saying, and to make your hearers 
know that you believe it, till they thrill with the words 
they hear. To love your Lord — (oh. He will help you 
to feel that you love Him if you ask it), — and because 
you love Him, and He loves them too, and you love 
them for his sake, to come and plead with them to know 
and believe his love, and be at rest. To tell them again 
and again and again, not that there ^ay be pardon, but 
there is pardon ; for the deliverance is signed, and the 
life given, and the door opened, and the ransom paid. 
To explain to them that they have nothing to do to 
deserve it, all they have to do is to receive it ; that their 
necessity is their claim, and that Jesus died, not that the 
Father might love them, but just because He did ; most 
of all, that they must not wait until their repentance is 
bitter enough, or their hearts sad enough, until they have 
shed enough tears, or shown enough sincerity. All that 
will come afterwards ; but to expect it now, is to look 
for the har\'est before the seed-time. AU that, moreover, 
is too often but a feigned way of pleading their own 
merits, and of bringing payment in their hands for what, 
if they will not have it for nothing, they cannot have at 
all. Just as they are to come because God invites them ; 
just as they are, repenting with the will now, to repent 
with the heart presently ; nay, if they feel that they can 
not reach the Saviour's hand by themselves trying to 
clasp it^ then humbly to ask Him to reach his down to 
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them, that He may do it Himself-^this is the Gospel, so 
wonderful that we ourselves are, tempted to ask if it can 
be safe as well as true, so blessed that it often takes 
time to win its gentle way into our human selfishness, so 
noble that it lifts the most degraded into a new world of 
life and thought, so strong that it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every soul that believeth. The way of 
peace — this is pre-eminently the mission preacher's mes- 
sage ; the way of holiness is the pastor's. 

And here let me speak plainly on two points, which 
aptly^fit into this part of the subject; and once touched 
upon can be dismissed. 

For eight or ten days the entire spiritual administra- 
tion of the parish will ostensibly and practically be trans- 
ferred firom the parish clergyman to the mission preacher; 
and it will readily occur to any one, that the relations 
between them must be of extreme delicacy. Indeed, as 
was cautiously observed at the Southampton Church 
Congress, a clergyman may reasonably pause before he 
takes the critical step of handing over the vast and com- 
pUcated responsibility of his parish to an entire stranger, 
with power to do in it very much what he may please. 
Doctrines may be preached, practices recommended, 
opinions uttered, impressions given, which, notwithstand- 
ing a substantial agreement in matters of general impor- 
tance, may be distasteful to the clergyman, and unsettling 
to his flock, while to contradict them iafterwards might be 
a remedy worse than the disease. A talented preacher 
suddenly entering on another man's labours may rapidly 
attract an audience, or produce an impression which 
twenty years of conscientious labour have totally failed 
to produce. There are always persons sufficiently indis* 
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creet and mischievous to draw unpleasant comparisons ; 
and if the parish clergyman himself is totally free from jea- 
lousy, it does not follow that other people are. While it 
is but common justice to the mission preacher, that when 
once invited he should be loyally and heartily trusted ; 
not made to feel that his hands are tied, or his lips 
gagged, nor treated as an offender for every ill-weighed 
word that in the white heat of some fervid appeal will 
occasionally and almost unconsciously escape him ; he 
too should remember, that the first duty for him is to be 
a Christian gentleman ; and it is impossible for him to 
be too delicate and circumspect in remembering that the 
ground he occupies and the place he fills belong to an- 
other. While doing his utmost to discharge his functions 
as his Lord's servant with independence and fidelity, he 
is not the shepherd of the flock, he is simply a stranger. 
For Christ's sake, and the work's sake, he must by all 
means strengthen the pastor's hands, uphold his autho- 
rity, recognise his position, and maintain his influence. 

Then his private work with souls should be done at 
the vestry, or at some other place appointed for it, and 
not from house to house. He is not a pastor, but a 
missionary. The people, if they want him, must come 
to him, not he go to ^em. If only for self-defence, he 
must, in some degree, protect himself against unneces- 
sary invasion. Unless he husbands his time and 
strength with a jealous and covetous care for the ex- 
hausting functions of his special ofiice, he is sure to 
break down before the week is over. As it is, he will 
sometimes be so weary at the end of his afternoon's 
interviews, that he wonders where the strength is to come 
from for the mission work at night. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MISSION. 
" These things I say unto yon, that ye might be saved." 

/^N the Saturday afternoon the work of the mission 
^^ will begin. If it is an isolated effort, and so no 
occasion afforded for a united conference of neighbouring 
and co-operating parishes, an hour in the evening will be 
profitably occupied by a gathering of the lay helpers and 
communicants with the parochial clergy in a schoolroom, 
where the mission preacher will be formally introduced 
to them (if he has not already visited. the place), and in 
an address explanatory of the object and method of the 
mission, will press them to use him, will earnestly invite 
their prayers. Such a meeting, opened and closed with 
prayer, and accompanied, of course, by singing, will be 
found to act as a very happy inauguration of the mission. 
Often at such times, the sentence of the evangelist seems 
verified, ** A cloud overshadowed them, and they feared 
as they entered into the cloud;" and to the mission 
preacher himself, that first meeting acts like the lifting of 
a curtain, or the thawing of a frozen sea, between himself 
and the people he would serve. He feels that in some 
degree, at least, he has begun to win their confidence. 
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They have looked each other in the face, and are no 
longer strangers. They will all go home to pray for him ; 
and when next day he stands up to deliver his first 
message, scHne of the seed, he is well assured, will &11 
into prepared and kindly hearts. 

On the two Sundays at the commencement and con- 
clusion of the mission, divine service is best held at the 
usual hours and in the usual way. The week-day mission 
service proper will probably begin at a time best suited 
to the convenience of working people, that is, between 
seven and eight at night It will be held in church, and 
while the law enjoins the use of liturgical forms, it is at 
the discretion of the ordinary to permit a selection from 
them; and there is reason to believe tiiat there is no 
illegality in an extemporaneous prayer before or after the 
sermon. A hymn should commence the service, and the 
hymn-book provided for mission services by the Christian 
Knowledge Society is excellent. Another should precede 
the sermon, but after the sermon silent prayer is best 
The liturgical portion of the service should barely exceed 
fifteen minutes, as the object of the mission is rather to 
t^ach people the blessedness of prayer, than to invite 
them to a protracted worship, which, in at least many 
cases, they can neither appreciate nor follow. TTien 
comes the sermon, which may well extend the entire ser- 
vice to an hour, the preacher being careful to make the 
people feel that he has a message to them from God ; 
also that, stem as may be his warnings, bold his rebukes, 
and faithful his appeals, he has come to them on an 
errand of love from the God of love, and with love would 
win them. 

The sermon ended (not without a kindly and pressing, 
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but not too urgent, invitation to the people to confer 
privately with the preacher, if they feel he can help them 
in their search for God), what some persons think the 
most important part of the mission work is yet to be 
undertaken — the after-meeting. And for these reasons it 
is very important indeed ; partly because many will come 
into a school-room whom nothing would induce to show 
their faces in a church ; partly because there is scope for 
much greater freedom of speech and gesture, and move- 
ment and expression, of all kinds. It is sometimes a 
good plan to walk up and down among the people as you 
press on them their Saviour's love : then it often happens 
that it is the address in the after-meeting that drives 
home into the conscience the word that had pricked the 
surface when preached in church, but had not gone far 
enough in. Besides, shy people will sometimes stay 
behind in the comer of a room for sympathy and counsel^ 
who would never go into a vestry, or ask for an interview 
in the house. 

As to the best way of conducting these meetings^ 
experienced men considerably differ, but they more or 
less merge into these three — the prayer-meeting proper ; 
the prayer-meeting accompanied with personal conference^ 
and intercession with individucUs while it is going an; the 
frayer-meetingj combined with simple and careful instruction , 
on a r^ilar plan. 

The prayer-meeting proper is merely the offering up of , 
extemporaneous prayers by one person after another, 
interspersed with frequent hymns, but without preaching. 
The advantage of it is in its directness of aim in praying 
for the Holy Spirit, and the conviction which rushes into 
the devout heart that He will assuredly be given. But 
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there is a tendenqr to monotony in this method which at 
last proves fatiguing ; it is all man speaking to God, and 
not God speaking to man ; and where one person rises 
after another to offer prayer — without waiting to be in- 
vited, it is not always possible to exercise a judicious 
control. 

In the prayer-meetings accompanied by personal invi- 
tation and conference, while prayer is being publicly 
offered, the mission preacher and selected persons go 
round the room to the people on their knees, to question 
them about their state, to press on them the acceptance 
of a present salvation, and to kneel down at their side to 
commend them to the Saviour* This plan was more or 
less Mr. Aitken's plan; and it has been deliberately 
adopted by several of the most experienced mission 
preachers of the High Church school. The obvious ad- 
vantage of it is the personal and pointed way in which 
the offer of the Gospel is brought home to the individual 
conscience ; and which secures, as far as possible, that 
none who are seeking God shall miss the aid they need. 
But the risks are great of wounding those whom God 
would not wound, of irritating sensitive consciences by 
well-meant exhortations not always in good taste, of pro- 
ducing an impression of irreverence unavoidably caused 
to devout minds by the disturbance of the public prayer. 
By some persons (the writer among the number), if this 
were the only way of conducting an after-meeting, it must 
sorrowfully be declined as simply impossible. Yet God 
uses his servants variously ! and to those who have not 
the faculty of so closely probing the consciences of stran- 
gers, not asking them to do it, faith is given to believe 
that God has ways of his own to bring inquirers to his feet 
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The third method, ah-eady hinted at, is, more strictly 
than either of the two, supplemental to the service pre- 
viously held in church, in pursuing the continuity of the 
subject already handled there (though, if possible, in 
simpler and more abrupt language), and yet is equally 
use^l to those who have not been in church at all. 
Roughly described, it may be called an instruction 
meeting. The idea justifying it is, that as it is God's 
Word that gives life, we cannot use it too confidently or 
too frequently, when it is life that we are asking for. 
The method of it is, that of the most simple and ele- 
mentary teaching possible on one of a series of topics, 
carried on through the week, and forming a consistent 
whole. The instruction itself is broken up into three or 
four, or even five short portions, as in the judgment of 
the preacher the people seem able to bear it. Varied 
with occasional hymns, some of which are sung by the 
people kneeling, it is solemnized by frequent prayers 
bearing immediately on the topic before them, in which 
the mission preacher, as the thought occurs to him, from 
time to time invites to follow him aloud, those whose 
special case he pleads. The pathos, the awful and 
touching solemnity of some of these sadly, slowly, 
humbly, weepingly repeated sentences in a crowded 
room of several hundred people, awed into deep silence 
by the manifest presence of God, it is quite impossible 
to describe. 

This service also, which should be commenced with 
prayer by the parish clergyman himself, is, perhaps, best 
conducted by only one person ; the mission preacher, if 
he has strength for it, iif not, by a substitute, on whom 
the entire responsibility will lie. The people will prefer 
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it; there will be a unity of tone, mind, and purpose 
ninning through it from beginning to end; the same 
voice speaking evening by evening soon becomes the 
familiar voice of a valued friend ; and what is lost by 
sameness is gained in power. At the end of the service, 
which should not exceed an hour (for it is sure to be 
late, and many may have far to go), if the preacher has 
ner\'e and strength for it, he will go. through the room, 
and ask any who may wish for it to permit him to speak 
to them. But in a crowded room this is often impracti- 
cable ; not all there will be quite the masters of their 
own actions; and for the first few evenings, however 
filled the room may be, however great the attention, the 
chances are that not one will stay behind. Well, why 
be disappointed ? All hearts are at the Lord's disposal, 
and as soon as it seems to Him that you can help them 
by their coming to you, be quite sure they will come. 
For as the week goes on, and the opportunities are fewer, 
and the impression deepens, and the arrows wriggle in 
the heart, they do come, they must come, first one, then 
another, until the general and sudden thaw is like the 
breaking up of the ice in some Arctic river. The 
embarrassment will be to know what to do with them. 
Though the meeting is concluded, sometimes they will 
not move from their chairs. Well does the writer recol- 
lect a feeling of helpless, though thankful, despair come 
over him, as one Friday night in London, well past 
eleven, some forty or fifty remained for consultation and 
prayer. On another occasion, a mission preacher known 
to him, on the last night of his mission was occupied till 
one in the morning in the same way. 

And this brings us to what perhaps all will agree in 
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admitting to be the most needful and useful and difficult, 
and yet blessed of all a mission, preacher's labours — his 
private interviews with anxious souls. Day by day he 
will distinctly give out the place and hour where he is to 
be found. Some will prefer to see him in the vestry- 
room, others in a private house, and a few will reach him 
by letters. Here, too, for the first day or two, but few 
will come to him, and those often will see him rather to 
consult him about others, than for difficulties or burdens 
of their own. But as the work tells, and the mission 
preacher becomes known, liked, and trusted, most of all, 
as the Lord of souls sees the time ripening for the further 
and closer searching of those whom He would save, the 
numbers increase, until every spare moment of his scanty 
leisure is filled, and the difficulty of giving each case the 
detailed attention it needs is extreme. Very touching 
and very blessed are the lessons to a mission preacher's 
own soul from what he sees there of the dealings of 
God's Spirit, rich are the treasures of experience, keen is 
the humbling, wonderful the gratitude, with which he 
returns to his own flock and his own labours, knowing 
and believing as he has never before known and believedi 
the redeeming love of Christ to sinners, and praising 
Him for having condescended to use him as an instru- 
ment of his grace. Those who first come to him are 
usually genuine Christians, who feel their love cold, their 
lives inconsistent, their confession feeble, their usefulness 
paltry, in the splendour of the light that now streams 
down on them from the face of their Lord. **They shall 
come with weeping, and with supplications shall I lead 
them ; I will cause them to walk by the rivers of waters 
in a straight way wherein they shall not stumble." After- 
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wards all sorts come, and a mission preacher of experience 
glancing over his note-l}ook, will readily recognise many 
such cases as these. Here is a mother longing for the 
conversion of a distant son, and asking prayer for him. 
A district visitor brings in for counsel and prayer the too 
familiar case of a penitent drunkard. A sister sits down 
and weeps bitter tears (tears which the preacher envies 
her) for her want of courage and love in speaking to her 
kinsfolk about the love of Christ. An aged woman 
comes to complain that she has lost Jesus, but does not 
know why. Can the mission preacher help her? ^He 
helps her as well as he can, and they kneel down in 
prayer. But she has been sent to him to find out how 
she may help herself. When he has finished his prayer, 
which she has repeated after him word by word, she takes 
up her own burden, and with crying and tears lays it 
before the Lord, pleading with Him, almost remonstrat- 
ing with Him, as Luther might have pleaded, until the 
fiiU light of his face falls upon her, and she conquers 
Him by the help of his own grace. True believers, for 
years living on a low level both of privilege and service, 
are amazed as with the gladness of a new revelation, 
when in answer to their perplexity as to their own dul- 
ness, they see the riches of God's grace spread out before 
them, and the duty of joy is pressed on their conscience 
as their Father's purpose and gift. Souls in twilight, but 
on the edge of the light, and needing only the full Gospel 
to bring them into its clear shining, get up on their feet 
and bask in its warmth. Self-indulgent and lazy Chris- 
tians, roused to a sense of their laziness, are suddenly 
made to feel that what they have to do is to stand up and 
walk. Here is one in the very bondage of formalism, 
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never having submitted himself to the righteousness of 
God, who wonders why it is that the Communion is no 
help to him, and is surprised at being told that it is not 
likely to be of help to him until Christ dwells within him 
r as his life and his Lord. Here is a young man, who 
comes hurriedly in, and is so utterly broken down by the 
burden of his unworthiness, that from the moment of his 
coming in till his going away it is one long burst of un- 
governable weeping, and the only sentence to leave his 
lips is sobbed out through his tears, " I do so wish to 
be a Christian." Great ignorance of the very elements 
of the Gospel in its freeness, in its fulness, in its being a 
present, not a future privilege, in its being a gift, not 
a reward, meets us continually. To most who come 
it all seems too good to be true, for the human 
heart measures the divine heart by its own experiences. 
They think they must do something to deserve it before 
they can claim it ; what is it they must suffer before their 
sins can be forgiven? The visible results of missions 
will of course greatly vary, while the ultimate effect is 
the same. Towns-people are usually more impressible 
than country people ; and the feelings of a Welshman 
are more easily stirred than those of a Yorkshireman,. 
though a Yorkshireman once won is a great spoil. In 
the writer's own experience the number of inquirers has 
varied from four in the case of a country village to over 
sixty in a parish in a great northern town, and one hun- 
dred and fifty in London. But some of the cases will 
want seeing twice or three times ; they are all those of 
perfect strangers, of whom probably up to that hour the 
mission preacher has not known even the name ; and the 
difficulty of dealing wisely with them, the needful mingling 
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of tenderness and sternness, plainness and gentleness, 
firmness and penetration, brightness and solemnity, can 
only be understood by those who have had it to do. 
Yet this personal heart-work is the very essence and sub- 
stance of an efficiently conducted mission ; and a mission 
without it would be like casting the net into the sea, and 
never drawing it to land. 

Such is a brief sketch of the ordinary work of a 
mission during the week days of the mission week ; on 
the Saturday evening sometimes judiciously varied by a 
pidblic gathering of working men, who are readily got at 
then, and usually willing enough to come. That evening, 
moreover, is commonly found unsuitable for the usual 
mission service, and part of this Saturday should be the 
mission preacher's Sabbath. On the Sunday, usually the 
closing day, and the most important one of the mission, 
there will be one celebration, if not two, of Holy Com- 
munion, and both morning and evening sermons will be 
preached by the mission preacher. The interest excited 
through the week will now have culminated; all the 
mission preacher's strength should be thrown into these 
sermons, which are sure to be listened to by large and 
attentive congregations; and in the evening, after the 
service, the after-meeting is likely to be the most solemn 
and affecting of all. 

To the mission preacher himself the occasion will be 
one of almost overpowering interest, and the people will 
hang on his lips, for they will feel they may never see 
him again until the Lord of the Harvest gathers his wheat 
into the floor. The next day, perhaps after an early 
farewell service, the mission preacher leaves, with many 
hallowed recollections in his heart, and many names in 
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his note-booky about which he will be glad to pray in 
days to come. It is, however, a great advantage to the 
mission work in consolidating it, to the young disciples 
whose souls are confirmed in the faith, and to the parish 
clergyman who is only too thankful for his brother's 
counsel, if in three months' time the mission preacher 
can return for a short visit, to ask of the wavering, " Will 
ye also go away?" to press on the steadfast that they be 
strong in the Lord^ and in the power of his might. 

May I add here a caution, and a suggestion. It will 
sometimes happen that just when a mission is begiiming 
to tell, the time appointed for it is over, And the net 
filled with fishes is in imminent risk of not being drawn 
to land. In such a case, let no cast-iron rules as to the 
proper length of a mission for one moment interfere with 
the steady prosecuting of it, for so long as may seem 
desirable. Two or three days more may be of all the 
importance in the world. It is also sometimes an im- 
mense help to let people write to you, with the hope of 
your answering them. No doubt it involves trouble ; 
but it rivets and perfects the work of God. If to some 
persons it is easier to preach ten sermons than to write 
ive letters, and no doubt a kindly-meant offer is occa- 
sionally presumed upon, let it be remembered that God 
loves ^«ij>^</ works ; and if a letter now and then cheers 
and guides a soul for which Christ died, do not refiise it; 
but cheerfiiUy do it as to Him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PARISH PRIEST. 
•* Whero^is the flock that was g^ven thee— thy beautiful flock ? " 

TT cannot be too urgently pressed, or too distinctly 
•*• recognised, that practically the responsibility of the 
mission from first to last rests with the incumbent, though 
the actual conducting of it is delegated to another. It 
is he who conceives the purpose of having it at all. He 
more than any one else is responsible for the selection of 
the mission preacher. Every least arrangement will in the 
first instance have been submitted to him for approval; 
if it fails, painful is his disappointment ; if it succeeds, 
great is his reward. It is clear then, that nothing can 
relieve the parish clerg)rman of the duty of watching all 
that goes on, or of giving the countenance of his presence 
to his fellow-helper in the Lord. He will never be absent 
from any of the services in church, and it will be a 
great advantage for him to see who attend. He will, 
probably, like to conduct the liturgical part of the service, 
and himself to announce the other arrangements for the 
evening when the service is over, as well as those for the 
next day. It is extremely desirable that he should pre- 
side at the after-meeting, himself opening it with prayer; 
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and in the event of the mission preacher being detained 
in church by interviews with inquirers, who fitter than 
he (if he feels equal for it) to conduct the after-meeting 
by himself? At all celebrations of Communion he 
himself should celebrate ; and the giving of the medita- 
tions is a suitable work for him, if no other offers itself. 
Yet, for obvious reasons, it is better for him to be out 
of the way when the mission preacher is being visited ; 
or a feeling of shyness (often arising from a kindly fear 
that their own minister should feel slighted or under- 
valued), will deprive some of the advice of the mission 
preacher, whom an entire stranger might more comfort- 
ably, if not more helpfully, advise. Months before ',he 
will have put the mission preacher in possession of all 
it was necessary for him to know as to the local circum- 
stances and spiritual character of his people ; but day 
by day he will mention any facts that may be of import- 
ance, and make suggestions that will be of value. With- 
out continually jerking at the mission preacher's elbow, 
he will still be able, with a little tact and judgment, to 
give valuable information on the progress of the mission ; 
and, "While it may be undesirable that a plan of operation 
carefully thought out and prayed over should be sud- 
denly or fundamentally changed, a mission preacher who 
wishes to do God's will rather than his own fancy, will 
always be thankful for wise hints, and be ready to change 
and improve. As he and the mission preacher say fare- 
well, a mutual request will be interchanged, as reasonable 
as it is necessary. The parish clergyman will ask his 
brother to furnish him at his leisure, where no breach of 
confidence is involved, with the names and addresses of 
those who, through impressions received during his mis- 
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sion, may need special help from their own pastor. The 
mission preacher, on his part, who has spared his time, 
and given, perhaps exhausted his strength, on a parish, 
which had no sort of claim on him, except that the Lord 
loved it, may be forgiven the expression of the hope 
that in a few weeks* time he may hear something of the 
result of his work, in a place henceforward dear to him 
while life lasts. 

And then it is that the parish clergyman, in the stillness 
that follows on the labours just finished, begins to realise 
what is laid upon him, and seeks the face of his God to 
enable him to bear the burden which otherwise would 
press him into the dust. Great indeed is the need at 
that moment of quiet wisdom and ready diligence to 
devise the best plans for completing the work so far com- 
menced, and for gathering up the fragments which remain, 
that nothing be lost. It is hardly too much to say, 
especially in the case of the young people who have been 
got at, that if the mission work is not readily and effici- 
ently supplemented by pastoral zeal and diligence, it is a 
grievous blunder ever to have thought of it. Candidates 
will be sought out for confirmation, fresh bible cfeisses 
will be formed, and work found for those who offer them- 
selves. For some time afterwards regular opportunities 
should be afforded for special help to awakened souls. Ever 
since his own mission, the author of this paper has found 
it as useful to his people as helpful to himself, to see in 
the vestry after service every Sunday evening any who 
may wish to speak to him on spiritual matters ; as well as 
occasionally to supplement the Sunday evening sermon 
by short and practical instructions given from the lectern. 
It is certain that if the souls brought near to God, and 
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Stirred with a deep desire for teaching and S3rmpathy, do 
not find it at the hands of their own pastors, with a 
keen sense of disappointment and even injury, they 
will rapidly drift away into other communions; and 
while the negligent clergyman feebly complains of a; 
chilling reaction or a grievous disappointment, he should 
lay the blame of the loss at his own door. It is also 
quite as correct to say that the insight a mission gives 
to a faithful parish clergyman into the needs and wishes 
and feelings and general spiritual condition of his own 
people is quite one of the most useful results that comes 
to him out of it ; and that complete as his own parochial 
system may heretofore have seemed to be, the mission 
will have revealed many a gap that needs filling, many a 
link that needs risreting, many a wide gulf that needs 
bridging over. In missions, as in other things, if we 
only knew what would come out of them in the way of 
increased labour and augmented responsibility, perhaps 
the best of us would lose heart and say no. But, God 
be praised, the grace that brought us into it, and pulled 
us through with it, remains with us afterwards for the 
blessed harvesting. There is a happy joy abiding on 
the spirit like the heavenly dew which fell upon the hill 
of Zion. We go on from strength to strength, trustfully 
and quietly, sometimes wondering at our new zealous- 
ness, and then thankfully remembering that it is the gift 
of the love of God. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INCIDENTAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
" Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good." ', 

A FEW concluding hints and counsels may conveni- 
ently end a paper, which is offered in sincere 
diffidence by one who well knows how inferior is his own 
experience to that of many others into whose hands it 
may fall, and whose one wish it is rather to suggest than 
dogmatise. 

As to the practical difficulty of a sufficient supply of 
mission preachers — a difficulty likely to be felt in 
London next February, but which a little foresight and 
energy should eventually overcome — ^it is certain that 
there can be no better preparation for it than the ordi- 
nary work of the parochial ministry ; and that there are 
in the ranks of the English clergy at this moment an 
ample supply of good men for it, if they could only be 
got at and used. To establish an)rthing Uke an order of 
mission preachers would be at least a doubtful policy, 
both for themselves and their work, and for the Church 
to which they would minister. The men themselves, shut 
up into one kind of labour, limited thereby to one sort of 
experience, and rushing from one place to another in a 
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perpetual strain, both of bodily and mental excitement, 
would be liable soon to degenerate into a forced and 
mechanical way of doing duties, which of all others require 
freshness and freedom. It would be undesirable for the 
work itself, which, to be well done, should be done only 
occasionally, and with long intervals of other duties ; to 
say nothing of the loss of a valuable opportunity to the 
parochial clergy now so wiUingly undertaking them. At 
the same time, while it is quite reasonable to expect that 
year by year the army of mission preachers will be aug- 
mented, in proportion as the Church calls for them, by 
the steady accession of gifted men, who never knew till 
they had tried their gifts that they really possessed them, 
it is also fair to expect, that disappointments will occur 
in the failure of good men with the best intentions ; and 
those who find that they have not been endowed with 
the peculiar qualifications for very laborious functions, 
will simply infer that a just Master does not impose on 
them the burden. 

As to the aid tliat can be given to mission work by 
the laity of a parish, it is various and important. Real 
S)niipathy, publicly expressed, with its object, pecuniary 
contribution towards its inevitable expense, personal as- 
sistance in the distribution of tracts and handbills, and, 
while the mission is going on, a house to house \asitation 
of the poor just before the time of service, to " compel 
them to come in," and then to sit by their side; once 
more, helping them to conquer their shyness in going to 
the mission preacher, by accompanying them into his 
room — these are some of the methods in which every 
member of the one body can offer to serve the Head. Nor 
do these exhaust the list. Laymen themselves are often in 
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these latter days amply and admirably equipped for the 
true functions of a missionary, by their gifts of ready simple 
speaking, of holy fervent prayer, and of faithful conference 
with souls. The gift of prophesying is nowhere more 
valuable than in mission labours. The prophets and the 
priests may, in the New Testament dispensation, as weE 
as in the Old, work side by side as brethren ; and their 
Common Master has enough for them both to do. Here 
again it will often happen that what was intended to be 
only an occasional service becomes a permanent duty. 
The happiness, once discovered, of being really useful is 
felt too precious to be lost. 

As it is usually best to commence a mission on Sun- 
day, the mission preacher will be expected to arrive on 
the previous day. Writing from a twofold experience 
both of accommodation in the parsonage and in hired 
lodgings, I am confident in asserting that the advantages 
preponderate with the former arrangement ; and well do 
mission preachers know what a kindly welcome bids 
them God speed to the scene of their labours, and how, 
in a strange place and among strange faces. Christian 
sympathy makes them perfectly at home. But let the 
very first interview, between mission preacher and parish 
clergyman, after the usual courtesies in the family, be 
hallowed and consecrated by prayer. Nothing so calms 
the heart with a blessed assurance of God's presence, or 
so draws to each other in the unity that is in Christ 
the two clergymen about to work side by side, as an 
early and joyful recognition of God's good providence in 
thus bringing them together, and the entire surrender of 
all that affects the mission to his wise and fatherly will* 
We have seen already that difficulties in their very deli- 
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cate relations may possibly spring up, which are best 
smoothed over by the perfect trustfulness of Christian 
courtesy ; and when the first half-hour's intercourse has 
been solemnized by the commending of each other to 
their common Saviour^ an impression has been made 
that is never lost It may be hardly needful to add, 
how much a mission *preacher's comfort is increased and 
his strength maintained by kind consideration for his 
bodily wants. Some men, unfortunately for themselves, 
are easily disarranged by ill-cooked and indigestible food, 
or unpunctual meals, while others are happy enough to 
be perfectly indiflferent to what they eat or what they 
drink, with a brain that will always work and limbs 
that are never weary. Yet to all men it is a matter of 
supreme consequence to be in good bodily keeping 
through a week of exhausting fatigue. Fasting is a very 
grave mistake during a mission, however desirable some 
may find it to be some time before it ; and a man wants 
all the help he can get to keep up his strength to the 
mark. Let him be left alone when he wants leisure for 
preparation, or repose, or an hour's sleep, which rests the 
head more quickly and surely than an3rthing. In making 
him feel that he is to consider himself at home, you 
leave him absolutely free for the necessities of his ministry. 
In also reminding him that he is the member of a family 
which wishes sometimes to see his face and hear his voice, 
you do him good, as well as give yourselves pleasure; 
and it often happens that at least one result from a mis- 
sion is the precious gift of a new friendship, coming at a 
time of life when ordinary human nature does not grow 
much new wood. 
The shallow objection to missions, that they tend to 
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produce a transient excitement, speedily to be followed 
by a fatal callousness, is perhaps best met by the reply 
that if the great bulk of people are actually fast asleep 
in sin or worldliness, the only chance of rousing them is 
by exciting them ; and that if a man's house is on fire, it 
is not a sufficient reason against ringing his bell, or 
breaking his windows, that he majr possibly fall asleep 
again and perish, " Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and 
sound an alarm in my holy mountain," was the message 
of God Himself to his prophets of old. Besides,, two 
other things may be quite safely asserted ; one of them 
being, that on the whole there is too little excitement 
among professing Christians rather than too much. If 
well used, wisely guided, tenderly sobered, carefully hus- 
banded, it may be a blessed source of power. The other 
is, that as a matter of fact many mission preachers can 
testify, from their own experience, how seldom it is they 
see more than they should wish to see. Attentive eager 
listening — ^faces riveted on the preacher's face, as if eyes 
heard as well as ears — now and then the head bowed on 
the knees, or buried in the hands — often much quiet weep- 
ing — often, too, faces beautiful and radiant as with the 
sudden gladness of a discovered Lord — these, indeed, 
we are familiar with. As to anything like fanatical or 
artificial excitement (except a few occasional ejaculations 
from Wesleyan worshippers, whose hearty sympathy and 
earnest prayers always accompany us, and ought not to 
interrupt us), I can say, for myself, I don't know what it 
means. No doubt there is a feeling of reaction when 
the mission is finished. But this is a law of human 
nature, and not a sin. There are feast days and fast 
days in human life; summers and winters, hours ot 
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brightness, and hours of gloom, in the life discipline 
from our God, all carrying out for us our heavenly 
Father's wise purposes, and the one necessary to the 
other for the entire accomplishment of his plan. Even if 
the Christian people, whom it has lifted up to a higher 
level of life and liberty than they had ever before known, 
have presently to descend from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration into the dull plain below, they are but follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the ApoStles, The echo of the 
teaching, the tenderness of the joy, the thrill of the 
renewed repentance, the sense of holy nearness to the 
Lord and to his people must presently leave the surface of 
the soul to become absorbed into its general life and con- 
sciousness ; but it will still be there, only as with the joy 
of a long-passed conversion, and the first wonder of the 
forgiven heart, deeper down, yet neither forgotten nor 
lost. No, the danger is not here. Our peril is rather in 
not seeing the greatness of our opportunity while it is 
still ours ; in standing by the bank while the drowning 
souls float by, and not springing in to save them; in 
balancing small risks against grievous losses ; and by a 
wretched prudence about possible failure to refuse to 
deserve a majestic and abiding success. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUSION. 
" Then the disciples went away again unto their own home.** 

^11 THAT was true of the apostles in the first hour of 
their Lord's Resurrection is equally true of the 
stirred and thankful souls, who at the end of a prospered 
mission, seeing as with new eyes, and hearing as with new 
ears, the glorious tidings of their risen Saviour, go back 
to speak of the risen Lord, to wait for Him, to walk 
with Him, to serve Him. Each takes with him his own 
gift of grace, measured out to him according to his own 
capacity of receiving it. The souls prepared by inter- 
cession, and emptied of self, are blessedly brimming over ; 
some are but half filled, others empty ; others, alas ! even 
as "clouds without water, without fruit, twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots." For a mission is either life 
or death, and each mission has its own individual 
character and everlasting results : and sometimes, when 
men deserve it, "the heaven is stayed from dew, 
and the earth is stayed from her fiiiit." 

But the promise of promises, shaming us out of our 
doubts, lifting us out of our fears, meeting every want, 
explaining every perplexity, is the Lord's own word to 
the disciples of old, " According to your faith be it imto 
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vou." Let this be the watchword of all our missions, 
and God will fulfil Himself to those who ask it. Only- 
let the right men be chosen, full of faith, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Only let us give ourselves continually to 
prayer, knowing that the measure of our petition is not 
likely to be less than the mightiness of God's bounty, 
and that the spirit of prayer enlarges the capacities of 
the soul. Only let our heart's confession be, " I believe 
in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life." Only 
let us, whether we be rank and file, or leaders, mission 
preachers, or parish clergymen, laymen or clergymen, 

stand shoulder to shoulder, and go hand in hand into 

the battle for Christ, one in all that touches the essence of 
real unity ; in the washing of the precious blood, in the 
membership of the mystical body, in the glorious hope, 
and in the assured salvation ; humble about any success 
that God may give ourselves, thankfiil for the success 
that He lAay vouchsafe to our brethren ; not daunted, 
if there, more than here, the fields are white unto the 
harvest, not wondering, in a hurt surprise, if our brother 
yonder reaps bigger sheaves for the sovereign Lord. 

Oh, if this movement be of God, surely He will 
take care to bless it, and to save the souls for which 
He gave his Christ. He will bless every one all 
round. He will bless the clergy in differences made 
smaller, in ties drawn closer, in fellowship realised to 
l)e living, in affection found to be strong, as we come 
together under the cross, and there see how He who 
draws all men unto Him, can, in drawing us closer to 
Himself, bring us nearer to our brethren. He will make 
it impossible for any of his true servants, at least while 
•declaring his love, and walking with each other in these 
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blessed missions, not to know each better as they know 
Him better ; having once brought them nearer, can He 
ever let them part again? So there shall be blessing 
without and blessing within. For those to whom we 
especially take the glad tidings of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, the word, we know, shall not return void, but 
shall fully accomplish its purpose, whatever that may be, 
in the great multitude that no man shall number. 

As for believers generally, will not their Master send 
them away, when the mission week is finished, not with their 
principles changed, but with their prejudices diminished, 
not maintaining less but loving more, with a short but 
real foretaste of the gathering beyond the river, when, in 
the full fruition of the glorious Godhead, their wonder 
will be that they were ever so estranged on earth. As for 
others. To those who warn us against a doubtful 
alliance with uncongenial brethren, we are content to 
say, with the Apostle, " Notwithstanding every way, 
whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached ; and 
I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice ; " and to those 
who complain that these that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also, we reply as Gamaliel 
replied, " Refrain from these men, and let them alone. 
For if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come 
to nought ; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, 
lest haply ye be found to fight against God ;" and to all 
who doubt if the world is not by this time weary of the 
childish fables of an effete religion our challenge shall be, 
" Stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord.*' 

"And they took up of the fragments that remained 
twelve baskets full." 
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I. Funds. 2. Tracts and Printing. 3. Synopsis of 

Suggested Subjects. 

I. Funds. — The expenditure of a mission is mainly confined to 
the purchase of mission tracts and hymn-books, the printing of 
handbills and other advertisements, and the travelling expenses of 
the mission preacher. The outlay need not be heavy ; and it will 
in most cases be easily met by a special appeal to the congregation, 
supplemented by the offertories of the week. Where there is much 
local poverty, outside aid is sure to be forthcoming. In the rural 
deanery of St. Pancras, at our local mission in 1871, each parish 
accepting the mission, while responsible for its own tract and print- 
ing expenditure, contributed one offertory to a common fund for 
meeting the travelling expenses of the mission preachers, some of 
whom came from far. This common fund more than sufficed for 
its purpose, and the surplus was returned. While it is only reason- 
able to reimburse a mission preacher his travelling expenses — and 
if he goes into lodgings, all his charges there— it is fatal to the idea 
of a mission to offer payment for his ministerial services. He him- 
self, if he is the right man for it, will feel that he has an abundant 
reward in being permitted to do it, as a free-will offering to his 
Blessed Master ; nay, as with Jacob of old, the days will seem few 
and the labour light, for the love he bears Him. 
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2. Tracts and Printing. — Each clergyman will, of course, 
choose his own tracts for himself. The Christian Knowledge 
Society may possibly publish a selection at a cheap rate, and no 
doubt under suitable conditions free grants will be made. It will 
occasionally be found convenient to have one tract for the better 
educated, and another for the poor. Also, it promotes a brotherly 
feeling among the clergy of a rural deanery, as well as suggests to 
the public mind a wholesome impression of united action, for a joint 
poster-bill, containing all the services and arrangements of each 
parish accepting the mission, to be printed and placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of each church, as well as in other thoroughfares. Small 
handbills, prefixed with "Come to the Mission," with a few stirring 
sentences in good print added, should be taken from house to house 
by organised volunteers every day during the mission week at a 
convenient hour. Money can hardly be better spent than on 
printing. The large type copy of the Society for the Promoting 
of Christian Knowledge mission hymn-book is more suitable than 
the small one. All may not like the litanies, but among other 
hymns universally liked are these : ' ' Art thou weary, art thou 
languid," " I heard the voice of Jesus say," " Come unto me ye 
weary," " When I survey the wondrous Cross," " I see the crowd 
in Pilate's hall," "Just as I am without one plea" (sometimes 
sung kneeling), " Rock of ages cleft for me," " I need the precious 
Jesu," "I lay my sins on Jesus," "At even ere the sun was set," 
"O Jesu thou art standing," "My sins, my sins, my Saviour," 
"To-day thy mercy calls us," and almost best of all, " Ix)rd, I hear 
of showers of blessing." 

3. Mission Card. — Some little token of personal recollection 
for those who have individually visited the mission preacher is 
highly valued, and is useful as suggesting intercessory prayer. A 
verse of a hymn or a text, neatly printed on a card, is the simplest 
and readiest method. 
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Synopsis of Mission Subjects. 



ADDRESS AT H. C. 



Sunday. 



Monday. 



Tuesday. 



W E D N E s 

day. 



Thursday. 



Friday. 



Saturday, 



Sunday, 



The river of God 
is full of water. 



MORNING 
SERVICE. 



EVENING 
SERVICE. 



lAKTER-MEBTING. 



What think ye 
of Christ? 



This is the work 

whom He hath *®'^"*' 

sent. 



If any man thirst 

T««-c» fk^., Ttr^?'®' **^"* comeljesus of Naza- 
LovestthouMe?„„jo Me and reth passeth by. 
drink. 



Simon, sleepest 
thou? 



What to think of 
Jesus. 



Little children, 
keep yourselves 
from idols. 



Be filled with the, Rise, He calleth 



Spirit. 



thee. 



I have a few 

thing! 

thee. 



The precious jThy sins are for- 
blood of Chrtst. ; given thee. 



He calleth His, 

.. . :«o.'Own sheep byjesus, beholding 

things against „^^^^ and lead- him, loved him. 

eth them out. 



From me is thy 
fruit found. 



I know thy 
works. 



If any one will 

come after me/ How to glorify 



How to come to 
Jesus. 



How to receive 
Jesus. 



How to love 
Jesus. 



let him take up 
his cross. 



Jesus. 



I He that believeth 

•^M Me as a seal °" '^^ ^°" °^ 
bet Me as a seai.^ ^ j^ j^ j^ 

upon thine heart. ^j^„^^ in him-' 
self. 



Working men's meeting, or 
Sunday School teachers'. 



Abide in Me, Loose him and Quench not the 
and I in you. ' let him go. Spirit. 



How to keep 
Jesus. 
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